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IN LONDON. 





T Her Majesty's Theatre operatic performances 
continue to be given nightly, but although the 
artistes belonging to H.M. Opera company are almost 
sefficiently numerous to form a double troupe, it is 
scarcely possible to have all the principal parts under- 
studied, and on Tuesday last, owing to the indisposition 
_of Mdlle. Anna de Belocca, it was found necessary to 
withdraw Jl Barbiere di Siviglia (in which she was to 
have made her re-appearance as Rosina), and to sub- 
stitute Lucia di Lammermoor. The change left little 
room for regret. With Mdlle. Valleria as Lucia, and 
Signor Fancelli as Edgardo—to say nothing of Signori 
Galassi (Enrico), Rinaldini (Arturo), and Brocolini 
(Raimondo)—the popular opera could hardly fai! to 
please the mixed audience by whom the upper gallery 
and amphitheatre were filled, and even old opera-goers 
found much to admire. Signor Fancelli sang superbly, 
and Mdlle. Valleria’s vocalisation in the mad scene of 
the last act was so brilliant that, had the locality been 
St. Petersburg instead of the Haymarket, she would 
probably have been recalled a dozen times, as many less 
capable singers have been. Here, in England, we are 
less demonstrative, though not less sincere, and Mdlle. 
Valleria received a tribute of hearty and genuine 
applause. The familiar work was well executed 
throughout, and the fine finale of the second act 
could hardly have gone better. It isa pity, however, 
from a dramatic point of view, that no efforts are ever 
made to render this portion of the opera comformable 
to common sense. When Edgardo suddenly appears amid 
the gay and glittering choristers, who, in faded silk 
and threadbare velvet, represent the Scottish aristocracy, 
assembled to witness the wedding of Lucia to Arturo, 
it is reasonable enough that impending bloodshed 
should be averted by the platitudes of the aged sene- 
schal, Raimondo; but, probability is outraged when 
Edgardo subsequently proceeds to extreme measures, 
tears up the wedding contract, pulls the ring off Lucia’s 
finger, utters a comprehensive curse on the host and his 
family, and finally throws Lucia to the ground, while 
the host, the intended bridegroom, and the haughty 
aristocracy, in faded silk and threadbare velvet, behold 
his proceedings with indifference, as if this kind of 
behaviour were the “correct thing” at a Scotch 
wedding. The “ poor craven bridegroom ” might surely 
indicate some feeling of annoyance at the treatment 
of the future Mrs. Bucklaw; the ladies present might 
express, by gesture and action, their opinion that 
Edgardo ought to “have six months”—something 
might be done to aid dramatic illusion by making the 
choristers more like people made of flesh and blood, and 
less like wax dummies. 
Un Ballo in Maschera was produced on Wednesday, 
with a new tenor, Signor Runcio, as Riccardo. 


and grace. His. voice is of agreeable quality, though 
not powerful, and he made a favourable impression. 
Malle. Salla is more successful as an actress than as a 





He has | 
personal advantages, and treads the stage with dignity | 





singer. Her impersonation of Amalia was always 
intelligent, often powerful; and her attitudes and 
action were remarkably graceful. Mdlle. Rodani being 
indisposed, the character of the page Oscar was credit- 
ably filled, at short notice, by Mdlle Bauermeister. 
Madame Lablache was an excellent Ulrica. Signor 
Galassi’s impersonation of the injured husband, Renato, 
was sadly deficient in sympathetic power, and the great 
air, “Eri tu che macchiavi?” was sung coarsely. In 
this scene the stage management was again to blame. 
The portrait of the Duke, whom Renato had loved and 
honoured until he had reason to suspect him of perfidy, 
should have been prominently exhibited on the wall of 
the chamber in which the air is sung. It is to the 
portrait that Renato addresses his pathetic reproach, 
but on this occasion it was of an empty panel that he 
asked “Eri tu?” The mise-en-scéne was equally 
defective in the scene of the second act where the Duke 
—supposed to be listening unperceived to the dialogue 
between Amalia and the sorceress Ulrica—was perched 
on the top of a ladder in full view of those two person- 
ages, and of the audience. The final ball-room scene 
was well managed, and the opera was, on the whole, 
creditably performed. 

Rigoletto, produced on Thursday, was the principal 
success of the week. Signor Del Puente’s impersona- 
tion of the title-character was full of genuine pathos— 
not unmingled with power in the scene where the 
unhappy jester, after vainly imploring the courtiers to 
give him back his child, denounces and curses them. 
Signor Fancelli lacks the courtly refinement of manner 
which is required in a representative of the wicked but 
attractive Duke “qui s’amuse,” and the satirical “ La 
donna e mobile” was mechanically and roughly sung. 
Madlle. Valleria’s recent and rapid advance as a vocalist 
was strikingly manifested in her impersonation of Gilda. 
Her vocalisation still needs improvement, and she has 
yet to acquire the art of singing an upward scale 
passage, but she fairly merited the encore which she 
obtained for “Caro nome.” As Maddalena, Madame 
Lablache acted with ease and spirit, but her voice was 
hardly powerful enough in the famous quartett, “ Un 
di, se ben rammentomi.” Signor Brocolini was a pic- 
turesque Sparafucile, and kept his countenance ex- 
tremely well in the final scene of the opera, where the 
bravo hands over to Rigoletto the sack which the latter 
expects will contain the dead body of the Duke, but 
which really contains the almost dead body of Gilda, 
who has sacrificed her own life to save that of her per- 
fidious seducer. The “sack” was obviously a bundle 
of straw, wrapped up in canvas, and weighing about 
three pounds avoirdupois. A fine dramatic situation 
was made ridiculous for want of the necessary attention 
to details. 

Le Nozze di Figaro, produced on Friday, presented 
two interesting features in the début of Mdlle. Parodi 
and the reappearance of Mdlle. de Belocca. Mdlle. 
Parodi was a ladylike Countess. Her voice is of good 
quality, although ‘apparently limited in compass. She 
phrases well, sings in time, and hardly ever employs 
the tremolo. Her pure pronunciation of Italian was in 
itself a source of pleasure to ears that have latterly 
been compelled to listen to German, French, Spanish, 
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Hungarian, American, and Russian pronunciations of 
that melodious language. She was well received ; and, 
although we do not anticipate that she will ever become 
an artiste of the highest rank, we shall await her next 
appearance with pleasurable interest. Mdlle. de Belocca 
has made improvement as a vocalist since she has last 
sang in London, but her Cherubino was not a genuine 
success, although the love-song, “ Voi che sapete,” was 
encored. Her voice appears to have lost some of its 
power and brightness, and{we have yet to see whether in 
the character of Rosina she will this evening justify 
the adulations of her Parisian admirers by finished 
execution of the florid music of Rossini. We hope this 
may be the case, but at present we are half inclined to 
suspect that Mdlle. de Belocca is more intent on pleasing 
the eyes of her audiences than their ears. Excepting 
that the small part of the drunken gardener was played 
(fairly well) by Signor Franceschi, the cast of the re- 
maining characters corresponded to that of last season, 
and calls for no remark. 

Robert le Diable was produced on Saturday, with 
only two noteworthy changes in the cast of last season. 
Madame Marie Roze essayed the arduous réle of Alice, 
and struggled bravely with the difficulties of a part 
which is out of her line. Her best effort was made in 
the unaccompanied trio of the third act, with Roberto 
and Bertramo. In her great scene with the latter, she 
sang and acted intelligently, but with insufficient 
dramatic power. They are not her true friends who 
urge her to undertake what are called prima donna 
drammatica parts. In her own line she is charming, 
but if she aim at becoming the successor of Titiens, she 
will not only fail to attain her object, but will probably 
impair the powers she now possesses. Mdlle. Valleria, 
as Isabella, made a genuine success. Her first solo, 
“ Vanne, disse,” was followed by a recall, and her second 
solo, “ Roberto, tu che adoro,” was encored, and in each 
instance the compliment was merited. Beyond saying 
that Signor Fancelli, as Roberto, and Signor Foli, as 
Bertramo, fully sustained their high reputations, it is 
unnecessary to give further details. The house was 
crowded in every part, and it was amusing, if startling, 
to see the novel spectacle of a dozen or more of the 
gallery folks sitting in their shirt-sleeves, and paying 
to Meyerbeer the homage of breathless attention. 


The unusual spell of quiet hanging over the theatrical 
world of London just now remains unbroken save by 
events of minor importance. Amongst these are the 
revival of The Great City at the Park theatre, an 
occurrence which demands merely the briefest chronicle ; 
the production of a new “ first part,” by the German 
Reed company, at St. George’s Hall, and some matinées 
at the Aquarium and the Gaiety theatres of more than 
average interest. With the exception, however, of the 
coming musical novelty at the Opera Comique, these 
theatrical events, insignificant as they are, form a fair 
sample of all that playgoers must expect until 
Christmas has come and gone; for this intermediate 
season is naturally not regarded as suitable for any large 
effort. The run of almost any piece, however success- 
ful, is broken by Christmas, its pantomimes and its 
general suggestion of a new start made from the coming 
New Year; and the policy which induces Mrs. Bancroft 
to hold over Dora until after Christmas is doubtless a 
sound one. 

As a typical matinée of the better and more ambitious 
order, which yet possessed most of the faults charac- 
teristic of scratch performances, we may instance the 
representation of the School for Scandal at the Gaiety 
last Saturday. The performance was called a “ benefit,” 
and was said to be for the advantage of a Mr. Hayes, 
whose most important achievement consisted of his 
appearance as one of the silent guests of Mr. Charles 
Surface. As, however, “ benefits” of this nature are 
now generally paid for, so far as concerns the artists 











engaged, they may be regarded as practical speculations 
on the part of the bénéficiare; and may fairly come 
into the category of performances to he criticised 
without any of the hesitation which would be 
suggested if their charitable motive were more 
clearly defined. It is true that we have already made 
acquaintance with the Sir Peter Teazle of ;Mr. W. 
Farren, a piece of acting which combines finish and 
breadth after a fashion which is dying out with our 
younger actors. But the oftener we ‘see a performance 
of this kind the better we like it, especially when we 
bear in mind the Sir Peters promised to us,in the future 
by feeble creations such as that of Mr. Hare, when, 
some years ago, he essayed the réle. Even Mr. Farren’s 
Sir Peter is distinctly inferior in strength to that of 
Mr. Phelps; but both stand out in the memory as 
capable presentations of a great comedy-character. Mr. 
Farren’s “ business” is said to be in many instances 
the same as that of his famous father; and there 
is about it a ripe and _ well-considered air such 
as makes the suggestion seem probable enough. 
In singular contrast to Mr. Farren’s method of 
reading his part were those adopted by Messrs. Charles 
Wyndham and Hermann Vezin respectively for Charles 
and Joseph Surface. The former did not even sacrifice 
his moustache to the occasion, and his acting was on a 
par with his unsatisfactory make-up. His abundant 
animal spirits, which are really valuable for a part such 
as Charles Surface, carried him through to the applause 
of pit and gallery, whose call he actually obeyed in the 
middle of a scene. But the graceful insouciance of 
the well-bred young buck of days gone by was wanting ; 
and there was something almost Cockney in the tone 
of Mr. Surface’s irrepressible banter. Mr. Hermann 
Vezin’s Joseph was still more disappointing. Cold and 
lifeless, it made Lady Teazle’s attitude towards her hypo- 
critical admirer seem inexplicable; and it never for a 
moment suggested the false-hearted, plausible libertine. 
There was no ring of treacherous falsehood in Mr. Vezin’s 
voice ; and if Joseph Surface had been sincere in the 
motive which he attributes to Lady Teazle’s visit, he could 
scarcely have borne himself differently during the inter- 


_view. Miss Henrietta Hodson’s Lady Teazle was a 


surprise of a far more welcome order. Without any 
great force, and with few points to be selected as 
specially worthy of mark, it was yet so evenly balanced 
and so intelligently planned from first to last as to be 
always appropriate and interesting. The spirit of the 
young wife’s banter was caught as happily as that of 
her reception of Joseph’s cynical advice; and though 
Miss Hodson was obviously hampered by imperfect 
acquaintance with her text, she adapted herself so well 
to circumstances that the impression which she left was, 
upon the whole, thoroughly pleasant. By a marvellously 
deceptive make-up as Moses, Mr. Lionel Brough 
distinguished himself, more than by any remarkable 
truthfulness in his delineation. Mr. Atkins gave to 
Sir Oliver a bluff geniality all his own, and Messrs. 
Marius and H. Cox were inclined to overdo the 
characters of Trip and Sir Benjamin Backbite. Mrs. 
Leigh Murray was the Mrs. Candour, and Miss Eastlake 
made a charming Maria. 


The difficulty of meeting the special requirements of 
a piece, or, as it is called, a “ part,” for the entertain- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, must be con- 
siderable. Machinery has to be devised for bringing on 
most of the members of the little company in doubled 
véles ; opportunity has to be found for the introduction 
of songs and concerted music, and many of the familiar 
elements of dramatic productions have to be omitted. 
If any one should know how to accomplish work of 
this kind it should be Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett, to whom 
has been entrusted the task of providing a new first 
part to the programme. In this instance, however, 


his fancy seems to have flagged, and Once in a Century 
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cannot be said to be cleverly devised in its plot for the 
accomplishment of its object. The host of a pic-nic 
party, assembled in a ruined castle, sees some ghosts, 
whose doom it is to appear there once in every hundred 
years; and the appearance of these exceedingly solid 
spirits gives rise to some fun, though its hearing upon 
the behaviour of the pic-nicers is difficult to follow. 
Mr. Corney Grain as the doomed headsman, labouring 
under a “ cy-urse,” is of course amusing, and parts of 
suitable calibre are provided for Mrs. Reed, Mr. Alfred 
Reed, Mr. Law, and Mrs. Law, better known as Miss 
Fanny Holland. A pretty song, “ Sweet Olden Days,” 
given by this lady, won a well-deserved encore on 
Monday night. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


+9 


if. week, the second of his engagement at Edin- 

burgh, Mr. Irving appeared in Richard III. 
and the Lyons Mail. Both the impersonations met 
with almost unqualified praise at the hands of the 
press. ‘Mr. Irving’s interpretation of Richard,” says 
the Scotsman, “is a thoroughly original and, in its 
way, a singularly daring one. The Richard of time- 
honoured stage tradition—the Richard of Garrick, 
Cooke, and Kean—was noisy and blustering almost 
always. Mr. Irving is from first to last very quiet, 
almost subdued, in manner. The key-note of his con- 
ception seems to us to be struck in those lines in 
Gloucester’s first soliloquy—- 


‘Since I cannot prove a lover 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain, 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days.” 


All the crimes which Richard subsequently commits, the 
passionless, pitiless indifference with which he strikes 
down all who stand in the path of his ambition, his 
sneering contempt of those things which are most 
sacred and dear in the eyes of other men, the 
cool, politic deliberation with which he suggests a 
cruel slander of the reputation of his own mother 
to Buckingham as a means of helping himself 
to the throne—are the natural outcome of this resolve. 
It needs no effort on his part to spur himself to evil 
deeds, no display of emotion in the doing of them; 
they are in the way of business, and are managed 
as ordinary business affairs would be. This conception 
is wrought out with the intelligence and artistic 
resource which Mr. Irving undoubtedly brings to bear 
on every impersonation he undertakes, and which must 
assuredly yield most satisfactory results in any part 
so adapted to his peculiar powers as that of Richard. 
His acting in the scene with the Lady Anne—one of 
the most crucial passages in the whole play—is fault- 
less. His put-on passion is so expressed that the 
audience can at once recognise its simulated character, 
and yet understand how the poor grief-stricken Princess 
might believe in its genuineness. His deadly purpose 
against the lives of the two young Princes is never 
allowed to be out of sight in the scene in which he en- 
dures the suspicion of the one and the insolent badinage 
of the other with so much seeming patience. It is ex- 
pressed by mere changes of facial expression, and by slight 
gestures as much as by words; but it is conveyed with 
marvellous force. So in the passage in which Richard, 
after such strongly-feigned humility and reluctance, 
consents to accept the crown at the entreaty of Buck- 
ingham and the citizens, the spectators are made to 
feel that they are as much behind the scenes, as com- 
pletely in the confidence of the ambitious intriguer, as 
Buckingham himself; and. this effect is gained with- 
out diminishing in the least the realism of the scene, 
and by means which, though apparently trivial, are 








doubtless the result of profound study. The passage in 
which Mr. Irving is least effective is that of Richard’s 
agony and momentary remorse after the ghosts of his 
victims have visited him in his tent; but the king 
hears the enemy’s drums, and the fierce joy of battle 
fills him and banishes his terrors. Mr. Irving rises to 
the level of the situation, and his death-scene, albeit it 
is all ‘dumb show,’ is a piece of genuinely-fine acting.” 
The Courant criticism, too, is worth quoting. 
* Throughout the piece,” it says, “ there was a degree 
of repose and self-restraint displayed which shows that 
Mr. Irving can, if he choose, even when surrounded 
with great temptations to a more prononcé style of 
acting, subdue in a great measure those peculiarities at 
which critics are soready to catch. In fact, his quieter 
scenes were the most impressive in his performance. 
There was a dignity and grace in Mr. Irving’s move- 
ments then at which we confess we were surprised ; 
the directions to Ratcliffe were excellently delivered, 
and the way in which he wrapped his mantle round him 
before lying down to sleep—or rather to dream—was 
exceedingly effective. The performance was listened 
to with much attention by a crowded and fashionable 
audience, and if the applause was not so great as we 
have heard accorded to the actor in some of his other 
parts, it is to be accounted for by the fact that 
audiences have been too long accustomed to the coarser 
and more robust impersonations of other delineators 
of the character, and that the ‘off with his head’ 
school of acting has taken too deep a hold of a certain 
section of the public to be easily dislodged. Mere 
applause, however, is but a small matter; and Mr. 
Irving may be proud in the consciousness of having 
earned, by his interpretation of the character of 
Richard III., the thanks of the intelligent part of the 
community, and more especially of students of Shak- 
spere.” As little fault was found with Mr. Irving’s 
acting in the Lyons Mail. The different phases of 
the character of Lesurques,” says the Scotsman, “ Mr. 
Irving portrays with absolute fidelity, and with a quiet 
and tender pathos such as we have seen him display in 
no other réle. Just as faithfully and forcibly does he 
depict the brutal ruffianism, the tiger-like ferocity, 
the innate coarseness and cruelty of Dubosc.” For his 
benefit on Friday, Mr. Irving played Charles I. 

Miss Neilson was at Glasgow, where the striking 
merits of her impersonation of Juliet and other cha- 
racters were warmly recognised. ‘ Her excellence as 
Juliet,” says the North British Mail, “ consists chiefly 
in force of passion, and in the famous soliloquy preced- 
ing her drinking of the potion she evinces tragic power 
of the very highest description. It was, in fact, in 
this scene alone that we witnessed that abandon, which, 
from the expectation into which we were led by her 
first entrance, we looked for in vain in other parts of 
her performance. Her charmingly correct reading of 
the character would be captivating on the plat- 
form, but on the stage was coupled with a 
certain obvious care which failed to a certain 
extent in securing universal sympathy with the vary- 
ing situations in which the dramatist has placed her.” 
The arrival of Mr. Barry Sullivan in Dublin, on the 
evening of the 4th inst., was signalised by an unusual 
demonstration. From the Freeman’s Journal, we 
learn that the Lord Mayor awaited the actor’s arrival at 
the Westland-row terminus, outside which a large 
crowd collected and cheered lustily. Having been 
introduced to the Lord Mayor, Mr. Sullivan, amidst 
renewed cheers and the strains of music, drove to the 
Shelburne Hotel. That he was greeted with great cor- 
diality on appearing on the stage need hardly be stated, 
and after the curtain fell he made a speech. Subsequently 
he played Richelieu, Richard III., and Beverley. Pass- 
ing to Belfast, we find Miss Jenny Lee playing Jo. 
The News Letter strongly condemns Mr. Burnett’s 
method of adapting the novel as “ridiculous,” and 
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as tending to destroy half the beauty of Miss Lee’s 
acting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal were at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, Birmingham. On Friday night they took their 
their benefit, when Mr. Broughton’s comedy, Light 
and Shade was produced. The Birmingham Duwily 
Gazette had much to say in favour of the play, 
especially as regards its construction and dialogue. 
Mr. Charles Mathews appeared for a night or 
two at a skating-rink at Chester, temporarily fitted 
up as a theatre. Need it be stated that Mr. Toole 
continued attract large audiences to the Glasgow 
Theatre Royal every night, although Miss Neilson 
was the attraction at the Gaiety? There was no 
deficency of good plays and good acting at Liverpool, 
for Mrs. Hermann Vezin was at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, and Mr. Clayton at the Alexandra. The same 
may be said of Manchester, where Miss Geneviéve 
Ward achieved a distinct success as Lady Macbeth. The 
performance was powerful, finished and impressive in a 
very high degree. Du sublime au ridicule il wy a qu 
"un pas. The attraction at the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, 
was the Pink Dominos, played by Mr. Wyndham’s 
company. ‘One leaves the theatre,” says the Sheffield 
Telegraph, “ with the impression that it is a pity such 
talent as shown by the leading members of the company 
should be expended upon a comedy which says a good 
deal and hints much more of a kind which is better 
unsaid and unhinted.” Mr. Vernon was at Preston, 
Miss Heath at Bristol, Mr. Bandmann at Nottingham, 
Miss Barry at Greenock, Miss Rose Hersee at South- 
port, Miss Carlotta Leclerq at Barrow-in-Furness, Mrs. 
Rousby at Cheltenham, and Miss Marriott at Plymouth. 





On Monday night,* Mr. Irving appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Greenock, as Hamlet. Though the weather was 
intensely disagreeable, as, indeed, it usually is here, 
the doors were besieged long before the time for 
opening them arrived, and the house was filled to 
repletion. The Greenock Telegraph described Mr. 
Irving’s conception of Hamlet as beautifully poetic, 
second only to the original creation itself. Mr. 
Irving’s impersonation of this character,” says the 
Advertiser, “is a triumph in the highest walk of his- 
trionic art. No actor of modern times has so impressed 
his individuality upon the characters he assumes as 
does Mr. Irving. His Hamlet is not approached by 
that of any other living actor.” 

Miss Neilson seems to have satisfied all judgments 
and won all hearts at Glasgow by her Rosalind, in 
which character she appeared at the Gaiety Theatre in 
that town on Monday night. The Glasgow Herald 
declares that a more delightful and perfect realisation 
of character it is scarcely possible to imagine. “ Her 
rendering, and especially her rendering of trifles, 
modernised the work of nearly three centuries ago, till 
it seemed almost as familiar as a madcap picnic of 
last summer. The love-tale of Rosalind, relieved by a 
keen and graceful wit, a healthy schoolgirl’s love of 
frolic, a tenderness without mawkishness and too wild 
an abandon, an audacity which goes hand-in-hand 
with chariest delicacy, and a romantic temper, were 
given with a freshness and a naiveté which brought 
down the house in the simplest of her phrases. Her 
meeting with Orlando suggested the meeting of Juliet 
and Romeo, save that, while it revealed all the feeling 
of being ‘smitten,’ it had no hint of tragic fatality. 
Her ‘Shall we go, Coz?’ and a little later the 
assumption of composure and indifference in her ‘Sir, 


_ * Henceforward The Theatre will be published on Wednesday 
instead of Tuesday, and will contain theatrical intelligence from 
the Provinces up to the previous Monday night inclusive. By 
this alteration, we believe, a want long experienced by the 
theatrical profession will be supplied. It wiil be observed that 
our news from Paris, New York, and other cities, is generally 
published before that of any other paper. 





you have wrestled well’—followed by the subtle 
change in the completion of the sentence—‘ and 
overthrown more than your enemies,’ were marked 
instances of the skill and felicity which ran through 
all the sweet mobility of the character. More 
striking still, and perhaps the fivest proof of her tho- 
roughly womanly conception of Rosalind, was the 
action when she hears Orlando is in the forest and 
suddenly remembers the character of her disguise. Of 
such artistic touches innumerable is the entire acting 
composed.” The Glasgow News said that all the spot- 
less innocence, the coy timidity, and yet adventurous 
boldness of the heroine, are embodied with a grace and 
an art that well-nigh defy criticism. ‘ The whole con- 
ception and performance of the part are complete, con- 
sistent, womanly, and full of the sparkle of genius.” 
Mr. Bernand sang “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” and 
“ Blow, Blow, thou Winter Wind,” with excellent 
effect ; Mr. Groves gave an evidently thoughtful per- 
formance of Touchstone, and the Jaques of Mr. 
Vallance would have been more satisfactory if in the 
famous “ All the world’s a stage ” speech his action had 
not been so redundant. Mr. Toole gave an extra night 
at the Theatre Royal on Monday, playing with all his 
accustomed unction, drollery, and humour Dick Dol- 
land, the Spelling Bee, and the Dodger. His engage- 
ment has been a highly successful one. Mr. Falconer 
opened on Tuesday with Eileen Oge. 

Mr. Charles Mathews is fulfilling an engagement at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, the most formidable 
rival attraction he has to contend with being Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s company at the Prince’s. Mrs. Hermann Vezin 
is bringing large audiences together at the Theatre 
Royal, Nottingham. The piéces de résistance at the 
Theatre Royal, Sheffield, this week are the Lady of 
Lyons and A Scrap of Paper, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal in the cast. The Sheffield Telegraph, speak- 
ing of Mrs. Kendal’s Pauline, says: ‘ Rarely, if ever, 
has so true and tender an impersonation been seen 
on our boards. From first to last, through all the 
varying stages from pride to pathos, from grief to joy, 
Mrs. Kendal was really and truly the Lady of Lyons. 
Mr. Kendal’s Claude was manly and effective.” At the 
Alexandra Opera House, in the same town, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vandenhoff commenced an engagement in Con- 
science. Author and actor are combined at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, in the person of Mr. 
Wybert Reeve, who appeared as the chief character in 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell’s novel, George Geith. The success 
of the new drama, according to the Daily Post, was 
assured by the loud applause of an excellent house. 
The same play will be given everynight till Friday, when 
Mr. Reeve’s benefit will introduce a new drama founded 
on Wilkie Collins’s Yo Name. In Edinburgh, Our Boys 
is being played at the Theatre Royal by Mr. Duck’s 
company, and the Vokes family are in possession of 
the Princess’s, Arrah-na-Pogue, represented by Mr. 
Charles Sullivan, is again in the bills of the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle. Mr. T. C. King is at the Tyne 
Theatre. 

On Monday night, too, Mr. Buckstone opened. an 
engagement at Southampton, Mrs. Hermann Vezin at 
Nottingham, Mr. Vernon at Bristol (old Theatre 
Royal), Miss Ada Cavendish at Brighton, Mr. 
Barry Sullivan at Dublin, Miss Carlotta Leclercq at 
Huddersfield, Mr. Forrester at York, Miss Helen 
Barry at Dumfries, Mr. Clayton at Leicester, Miss 
Lee at Dublin, Miss Laverne at Bolton, Miss Julia 
Seaman at Derby, Mr. Craven Robertson’s company at 
Middlesbrough, Mr. H. M. Pitt’s company at Hanley, 
Mr. Durand’s English opera company at Sunderland, 
Miss Fanny Harrison’s company at Halifax, and Mr. 
Creamer’s company at Burnley. 

Last night, Mr. Toole, whose appearance at Glasgow 
on Monday has already been noticed, was at Kilmarnock. 
To-night he plays at St. Andrew’s, to-morrow at Dundee. 
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IN PARIS. 


—~r1o.—— 


HE Théatre Italien, agreeably redecorated, has 
- reopened its doors with Poliuto, Signor Tam- 
berlik being the hero, and Madame Urban the Paulina. 
The first performance attracted a distinguished audience, 
although the grave aspect of public affairs still induces 
many habitués of the Salle Ventadour to defer their 
return to Paris. Though suggested by Corneille’s 
Polyeucte—a tragedy which, if only as regards the 
characters of Sévére and Pauline, may bear comparison 
with the Cid and Cinna as a work of genius—Doni- 
zetti’s once well-known opera cannot be deemed 
equal to many compositions by the same hand, 
and will probably be consigned to the “ dread 
repose ” of the shelf as soon as M. Gounod’s opera on 
the same subject is placed before the public. Neverthe- 
less, it has many morceaux which leave a durable im- 
pression on the memory, and if adequately interpreted, 
as is the case at the Théatre Italien, cannot fail altogether 
to be revived without advantage. Signor Tamberlik, 
who has not sung in Paris for about twelve years, under- 
takes, as we have said, the principal part. He is now 
fifty-seven years of age, and his voice, it need hardly 
be said, is not quite so rich and flexible as it used to be. 
His performance, however, has lost nothing in the way 
of dramatic force, and the ravages of time did not 
prevent his creating a deep impression in the 
“ Credo.” The audience were very tolerant of his few 
shortcomings, for it is a tradition of the Salle Venta- 
dour, as those who remember Rubini and Mario will 
remember, that tenors never lose their popularity. 
Madame Urban (Mrs. Alice Fleury Urban, a native of 
New Orleans, educated by Curto) is of medium height, 
well made, and with a flexible face and dark eyes. Her 
voice is a little unequal in its upper register, but good 
and harmonious in the grave and medium. Altogether, 
her performance may be said to have justified the 
expectations which the eulogies of her friends here 
have excited. Signor Pandolfini was the Severo. 

Last Wednesday Si 7’étais Roi! was revived at the 
Théatre Lyrique, and on the same evening, by a some- 
what curious coincidence, a piece called Si /étais 
Reine! by M. William Busnach, was played for the 
first time at the Menus-Plaisirs. With regard to the 
former, every auditor seemed delighted at the restoration 
to the stage of Adolphe Adam’s graceful opera, more 
especially as it was interpreted in an almost faultless 
manner. The libretto is founded upon the familiar story 
of the fisherman who wishes to be a king, dreams that 
he has been elevated to that dignity, and, worn out 
with cares and ennui, is but too glad, on waking up, to 
find himself once more in a hut. The tale, by the 
way, has already been treated for the stage in a serious 
tone by Father du Cerceau, in a comedy called 
Le Dormeur Eveillé. The score of the opera bears 
marks of the haste with which Adam _ was 
too often compelled, by cruel necessity, to pro- 
duce his works, but it will long hold a place 
in the répertoire of the Théatre Lyrique. Madame 
Franck Duvernoy, until recently at the Opéra 
Comique, is excellent as the Princesse Lemea, and M. 
Bouhy imparts considerable individuality to his per- 
formance of the King. M. Lhérie would be more 
satisfactory as Zephorix—and, indeed, in many other 
parts—if he would be content to sing within the 
limits of his voice. The effect of the whole per- 
formance is increased by an Indian ballet, tastefully 
executed. 

The name of the late M. Mélingue was so closely 
associated with Le Bossw that since his death few 
managers of theatres in populous places have ventured 
to revive the pieee. The managers of the Porte 
Saint Martin. Théatre, however, lately came to 
the conclusion that M. Paul Deshayes could play 
Mélingue’s part & merveille, and on Monday night the 





piece was revived with due care. Le Bossw is founded 
upon M. Paul Féval’s vivid and impressive story, and 
is divided into five acts. The adapter was M. Anicet 
Bourgeois. M. Deshayes has not disappointed his 
manager’s expectations. In originality, breadth, and 
colour he probably approaches Mélingue as nearly as 
could any contemporary French actor. M. Vannoy is 
above criticism as the spadassin Cocardasse, whether as 
regards facial expression, gesture, demeanour, or manage- 
ment of the voice. Mdlle. Charlotte Reynard does 
ample justice to a small but not thankless part. 





IN BERLIN. 


——_+o0 —— 


URING the past week the theatres have produced 
little that calls for comment. At the Royal 
Playhouse, performances of the new comedy, Die 
Staatskunst der Frauen, recently noticed by us, and 
of Shakspere’s comedies, occupied all the week but one 
evening, which was devoted to the production of three 
one-act novelties. Sect (Sack), “an evening and 
morning scene,” by R. L. Stab, and Lady Macbeth, a 
comedy in one act, by W. Rossmann, may be dismissed 
in a few words, both pieces being utterly unworthy of 
the stage on which they have been performed. In 
Sect, a man drinks too much sack, and, in a state 
of intoxication, gives his consent to his son’s 
marriage. Lady Macbeth represents the secret efforts 
of three silly women to advance their still sillier 
husbands in life. The two novelties were received with 
as strong marks of disapprobation as the languid fre- 
quenters of the Royal Playhouse ever deign to exhibit. 
The third piece, Huphrosyne, a drama in one act by 
Franz Gensichen, is a pleasing idyl, representing that 
incident in Goethe’s life which the great poet has him- 
self treated in his elegy bearing the same title as the 
new drama. For dramatic purposes, Gensichen some- 
what changes the relations between Goethe and the 
young actress, Christine Neumann, whose marriage 
with the actor Becker is represented as having deeply 
grieved the poet. Euphrosyne is written in pleasing, 
flowing verse, and if the difficult task of presenting 
Goethe on the stage is not very satisfactorily executed 
by the author, his sketch of the young actress is fresh 
and charming, and the conception was very gracefully 
embodied by Fraulein Meyer. Becker found a natural 
and agreeable representative in Herr Goritz, but Herr 
Berndal seemed as painfully conscious of the difficulty 
of playing the part of Goethe as the author did of 
writing the réle. The piece was favourably received. 
In the absence ef novelties at the other theatres, the 
following comments of a correspondent of the Paris 
Tenvps on the German actress who is playing Dora at 
the Residenz Theater, as recorded by us recently, 
may prove interesting :— Frau Niemann-Raabe, who 
plays the title-réle,” he writes, “is an actress unique in 
her style, and unlike anything Parisians can well con- 
ceive. Small, fair, with regular features, la bouche 
epanowie, and with large blue eyes, she is the personifi- 
cation of a certain kind of German simplicity, at once 
gauche and graceful, free and reserved, mingled with a 
laughing roguishness which is very different from the 
naiveté of Goethe’s Margaret. During all the first 
part of her brilliant career, this pleasing artiste confined 
herself to ingénue parts, but of late she has turned her 
attention with equal success to more strongly-marked 
characters. Her Dora will, no doubt, count amongst 
her finest creations. I will not say that she altogether 
realises the idea which one forms of the character on 
reading the play. . For example, I can hardly fancy the 
Dora of the third act in any but a Spanish light. Frau 
Niemann-Raabe always remains the blonde and tender 
German, and yet I doubt whether offended pride and 
hurt honour have ever found in a Spanish mouth a 
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more natural grandezza, a nobler and more imperious 
tone. But it is in the second act that Frau Niemann- 
Raabe carries all hearts with her. 
more touching, more deliciously affecting, than her 
emotion and despair when, on the approach of the man 
she loves, but from whom she dreads a humiliating pro- 
posal, she would fain keep him at a distance and prevent 
him from speaking, and then, when she finds herself loved 
as she deserves to be, her sudden change into a simple 
outburst of surprise, joy, gratitude, and maidenly love. 
In the scenes of familiar conversation in the first act, 
however, the peculiar talent of this interesting actress 
does not seem to me quite suited to the character. It 
reminds one too much of the rustic drama to which 
she so long confined herself. Certain rebellious inflec- 
tions of voice, certain gestures of childish impatience, 
seemed to me to smack of mannerism, and to be out of 
place. No talent or genius is without its defects, 
which are perhaps but the wrong side of its merits. 
Frau Niemann-Raabe’s talent, which might be called 
genius, is, I fear, subject to this universal law.” 





IN VIENNA. 


a 


NDER the title of Die Cameliendame, the Stadt- 
theater has produced with considerable success a 
German version of the’ famous Dame aux Camélias of 
M. Dumas fils. The general performance left, indeed, 
much to be desired, but the two leading parts were so 
well played, that this effective drama will probably be 
frequently represented during the present season. 


Fraulein Frank gave a very affecting impersonation of | 


the unfortunate Marguerite, which may be regarded as 
one of the best efforts of this clever actress, who has 
too frequently been entrusted with characters requiring 
a display of passion to which she is unequal. Herr Robert 
was a very effective Armand, and shared the honours 
of the performance with Fraulein Frank. The same 
two artists are to appear next month in a German 
version of George Sand’s Mawprat, which was revived 
last season at the Paris Odéon with great success. The 
Stadttheater invariably gives the people’of Vienna an 
early opportunity of seeing all the successes of the 
Paris season. The management have already secured 
MM. Meilhac and!Halévy’s new comedy, La Cigale, in 
which Fraulein Schratt is to play the part created at 
the Paris Variétés by Mdme. Chaumont. It will be 
remembered that the leading character™in the piece is 
a young lady who has been stolen in infancy and 
brought up as an acrobat. In order to enable her to 
give a life-like representation of the acrobatic feats by 
which3the young lady distresses her aristocratic rela- 
tions when restored to them, Fraulein Schratt is at 
present undergoing a peculiar course of instruction. 
Dumas’s dramatic version of his father’s story of Joseph 
Balsamo is also in preparation at the Stadttheater. 

Under the title of Tivolini, der Bandit von Palermo, 
the Carl Theater has produced a German version of 
Lecocq’s opera-bouffe, Le Pompon, which originally 
appeared about three years ago at the Paris Renaissance, 
where it achieved less success than the other works of 
the popular French composer. In Vienna it has met 
with an uncommonly favourable reception, the finale 
of the first act, several numbers in the second act, and 
the barcarolle in the third act being especially applauded. 
The interpretation was excellent. Friulein Meyerhoff 
was twice encored in the barcarolle. Herren Knaack, 
Blasel, and Eppich, especially the first-named actor, 
found good scope for the display of their comic powers, 
and the pleasing tenor voice of Herr Riidinger was 
heard to much advantage. 

At the Theater an der Wien, a new five-act comedy 
from the prolific pen of F. O. Berg, entitled Der 
nirrische Schuster (The Mad Shoemaker) has been 


Nothing could be’ 





produced with considerable success. The subject of the 
play is the well-worn one of ill-assorted marriages. An 
old shoemaker obstinately refuses to give his pretty 
daughter in marriage to a young Count who has fallen 
in love with her, and is consequently declared to be 
mad by his wife and his silly neighbours. The marriage 
takes place in spite of the old man, and the cold re- 
ception given to her and her mother by the Count’s 
family soon convinces them that the old man was not 
so mad as they thought. The subject is treated rather 
too farcically, but the earlier acts are full of animation, 
and drew forth stormy applause. The later acts were 
less satisfactory, and the enthusiasm of the audience 
cooled down as the piece proceeded. A song in the 
second act, prettily set to music by Herr Millocker, 
was well sung by Herr Girardi, and much applauded. 
Herr Schweighofer, in the title-réle, played with much 
humour and sensibility. Herr Berg derived the plot 
of his comedy from an occurrence in real life, which has 
just had a tragic termination. Last May a Russian 
major fell in love with the daughter of one Sochatzy, 
a shoemaker in one of the suburbs of Vienna, who 
strongly opposed the match, while his wife, with equal 
strength, favoured the major’s suit. To get rid of the 
father’s resistance, an effort was made to have him 
declared a lunatic. Eventually the girl was formally 
betrothed to the major, who afterwards incurred large 
debts, and suddenly left Vienna without having fulfilled 
his promise of marriage. Meanwhile, the shoemaker 
and his wife had parted in anger, and in the midst of 
his domestic troubles his business had gone to the bad. 
The production of a farcical comedy, founded on his 
misfortunes, was more than the sorely-tried cobbler could 
bear. Having in vain applied to the law-courts to 
restrain the performance, he paid a last visit to the 
Theater an der Wien, and went home and hanged him- 
self. Poor Sochatzy’s great grievance was that the drama- 
tist had not painted his wife in sufficiently dark colours. 








IN MILAN. 


ee ee 


ADAME PATTI opened her much talked-of 
q engagement at La Seala, on the 3rd inst., as 
Violetta in La Traviata. The famous singer’s first 
entrance was not the signal for that enthusiastic 
outburst of applause with which English audiences 
are wont to welcome their greatest favourites. The 
unprecedentedly high prices of admission to the Patti 
performances had caused great dissatisfaction in Milan, 
and the audience, smarting from the wounds inflicted 
on their purses, were in a bad temper, and were disposed 
to be even more than usually critical, and it is well- 
known that La Scala audiences are nothing, if -not 
critical. Their coldness, however, soon gave way to 
the power of song, and if the first reception was some- 
what chilling, it would take strong language 
to express the fervour of enthusiasm with which 
the diva was applauded as the opera proceeded. 
“Patti” is now on every one’s lips, and all 
other subjects, political and artistic, are for the 
time cast into the background. There has been a great 
influx of visitors from other cities to Milan, and the rail- 
way companies are running special trains to enable the 
people of distant parts of Italy to be present at this 
great operatic treat. Yet some of the leaders of 
Milanese fashion are conspicuous by: their absence from 
their boxes at La Scala, holding aloof in disgust at the 
extortionate demands made upon them by the manage- 
ment, and it is feared that the offence given to these 
influential persons will have a prejudicial effect upon 
the whole course of the season at La Scala. Patti’s 
Violetta is too familiar to Londoners to require com- 
ment from us. The Milan critics vie with one another 


in applauding the merits of her singing, and praise her 
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acting in extravagant terms; one of them goes so far 
as to compare her to Rachel. Nicolini also has pro- 
duced a very favourable impression. In addition to 
the opera already named, Patti has appeared in Faust, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, and Jl Trovatore. 

On the evening preceding Patti’s first appearance, 
the Manzoni Theatre presented a brilliant spectacle on 
the occasion of the opening performance of the Bellotti- 
Bon company, and the first production in Milan of 
Paolo Ferrari’s new drama, Due Dame. It is needless 
to give any account of the plot of this striking 
work, as it was very fully analysed in our columns on 
the occasion of the first performance of the piece at 
Turin by the same ‘company. Suffice it to say that 
Milan has altogether ratified the favourable judgment 
pronounced by Turin, and subsequently by Naples, 
and that the acting was throughout of rare excellence. 
Signora Marini, on whose merits we have before had 
reason to descant, played the part of the heroine with 
that passion, conviction, and absence of effort which 
distinguish her acting, and she had a worthy asso- 
ciate in Signor Salvatori, who is a most effective 
lover. Signor Bellotti-Bon himself played the part 
of the old Duke with rare skill, and every part, 
down to the most insignificant, was adequately 
filled. This company have since produced an Italian 
version of Bébé, which excited nothing but astonish- 
ment that it should have been the principal attraction 
of a season at the Paris Gymnase. With one or two 
exceptions, the actors seemed altogether out of their 
element in this farcical production, and there was such 
a want of “go” in the whole performance that the comic 
situations, so productive of laughter in Paris, com- 
pletely missed fire. 

While M. Hennequin’s Bébé has been incurring con- 
demnation at the Manzoni Theatre, Shakspere’s Richard 
ITI. has not proved much more fortunate at the Castelli 
Theatre, although the title-réle has been filled by so 
popular an actor as Signor Ernesto Rossi. One critic 
condemns the piece as “an abortion, of intolerable 
prolixity, without any development of interesting 
passions.” Other Shaksperean plays, such as Hamlet, 
Othello, and Macbeth have, in spite of their much- 
censured irregularity of structure, found more favour, 
and in them Rossi has attracted fashionable audiences 
to a house usually devoted to a lower class of entertain- 
ment, 








IN NEW YORK. 


—\_ +o — 


HE mail which arrived on Monday brings news of 
some interest. The Crushed Tragedian was 
represented for the fiftieth time on the 22nd ult., when 
every lady who came to the theatre received a pro- 
gramme in white satin. Mr. Sothern has pruned in 
some portions, and elaborated in others, his portraiture 
of De Lacy Fitzaltamont. As amended the piece gives 
promise of even greater popularity than heretofore. 
The current of the story runs on as before, only the 
finer points are more delicately elaborated, and here and 
there are touches of wit that brighten the framework 
of the piece. At Booth’s theatre, after an absence of 
three years, Mr. Jefferson reappeared in the old familiar 
guise of Rip Van Winkle. The demand for places 
was such as to absorb all the seats. The Pink Dominos 
was presented at the Union-square Theatre on the 22nd 
nit., and was to be continued for a limited number of 
nights. Meanwhile the Mother’s Secret was in active 
rehearsal. Marriage was still being played at Wallack’s 
theatre when the mail left. 

Mr. Edwin Adams died at Philadelphia on the 27th 
ult., and was buried on the 18th inst., at St. James’s 
Church, in that city. The pall-bearers were Mr. 
Sothern, Mr. F. F. Mackay, Mr. Stuart Robson, Mr. 
8S. W. Gill, Mr. Thomas A. Becket, and Mr. J. B. 





Roberts, and the ushers Mr. Harvey Meredith, Mr. J. 
L. Street, and Mr. Frank Stull. The {members of the 
Actor’s Order of Friendship attended in many carriages. 
Members of the profession from other cities were pre- 
sent. ‘Though nobody was unprepared for Mr. Adam’s 
death, the event has, nevertheless, caused deep sorrow ; 
the more so because it had been hoped that he would 
live longer to enjoy the proceeds of the performances 
so kindly organised for his benefit by Mr. Sothern and 
others. Two of those performances—the performances 
given in Philadelphia and Boston—deserve to be re- 
corded with that given in New York. The net 
proceeds of the former amounted to $1,550. Mr. 
Sothern in The Crushed Tragedian, and Lotta in 
Good for Nothing, received tremendous applause. Mr. 
Sothern, being called before the curtain, made a, short 
speech, thanking the public for their assistance, and 
stating that in a very short time he hoped to see 
placed at the disposal of Mr. and Mrs. Adams about 
$13,000, as the proceeds of the various benefit per- 
formances. After the performance the actors returned 
to New York by the Bound Brook Line, leaving 
Third and Berks streets at 5 p.m., and arriving 
at New] York at 6.45. The excursion to Boston 
with the Crushed Tragedian Company from the 
Park Theatre was an event that is _ likely 
to be memorable in American theatrical annals. 
Owing to one or two delays, it became a matter of 
serious doubt whether they would reach Boston in time 
for the performance, which was announced for 10 o’clock 
a.m., and be able to get back to New York in time to 
appear at the Park Theatre. In spite of the efforts to 
recover lost time, it was 10 o’clock before the train 
arrived at Boston—two hours late. The Macaroni Club 
had prepared at the Park House a breakfast for the 
visitors, the table being beautifully decorated with 
flowers. An immense bouquet in front of Mr. 
Sothern’s seat had worked on it in flowers the 
word * Welcome,” and to prevent him from need- 
lessly hurrying a little French clock was placed by 
his plate. But the banquet at the hotel was 
untasted, and the tables being dismantled, their con- 
tents were hastily transferred to the green-room of the 
Boston Theatre, where a very hurried breakfast was 
made. At 10.30 o’clock the curtain was rung up toa 
crowded and enthusiastic audience. - The play went 
very smoothly, and the “ waits” were so short that by 
12.45 p.m. the performance was over. Just eighteen 
minutes after the fall of the curtain the whole company 
were on their way back to New York, having in the 
short interim changed their costumes, washed the 
paint and powder from their faces, packed up their 
dresses, and driven to the station. Mr. Sothern’s own 
sudden metamorphosis from the cadaverous and dark- 
complexioned Fitzaltamont to his fair and ruddy-faced 
self was indeed a marvel. A great crowd, among whom 
were many well-known theatrical persons, assembled on 
the platform to see the departure of the train, and as it 
left the station they gave three hearty cheers and a 
tiger. Five hours and forty-three minutes afterwards— 
tremendously quick travelling this—the party de- 
scended safely at the Forty-second-street depot, in 
good time for the evening performance at the Park 
theatre, and with the gratification of knowing that they 
had been the means of adding $1,729 to the Edwin 
Adams relief fund. 





EN PASSANT. 


10 


+ ie efforts now being made to establish a Dramatic 

Reform Association and Literary Society, the circular 
of which will be found in another column, have the appro- 
val of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Irving, Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. 
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Jefferson, the Bishop of Manchester, Professor Blackie, 
Mr. Theodore Martin, Monsignor Capel, Professor Ward, 
Canon Toole, Professor Armstrong, and many others who 
have shown interest in the subject of stage reform. 


A MILANESE poet improvised the following lines the 
other evening in honour of Mdme. Patti, in the interval 
between two acts of La Traviata :— 


Se la tua voce é melodia divina, 

Se tutto, in Te, seduce, tutto incanta, 

Il merto non é tuo, vaga Adelina, 

Ché Dio ti fece, e poi ti disse . . . Canta. 


‘Tue reputed author of “The Fashionable Tragedian ” 
might be regarded by Lord Beaconsfield as a proof that the 
famous sneer in Lothair at ‘the critics” was not altogether 
without foundation. Not long ago he painted a picture 
and sent it to the Royal Scottish Academy. The authori- 
ties there rejected it, whereupon he wrote a pamphlet 
against the artists who had been more fortunate. Recently 
he assailed Mr. Irving in the pamphlet entitled “The 
Fashionable Tragedian,” which, like its predecessor, was 
illustrated with caricatures by a boy named Hackett. In 
the interim, perhaps, the versatile pamphleteer had gone on 
the stage. 


The days of the Royal Dramatic College are numbered. 
At a general meeting of the life governors and subscribers, 
held on Monday on the stage of the Adelphi Theatre, 
the following resolution was received from the council, and 
carried :—“ That, as it is impossible to keep up the Royal 
Dramatic College and provide for its inmates through want 
of sufficient support, there being at this moment no funds 
for the current expenses, except by selling out the re- 
maining £1,000 in the New Three Per Cents., the council 
do forthwith take such steps as the Charity Commissioners 
may advise to dispose of the property and to provide for 
the inmates.” Lord William Lennox presided. 


Some of the Vienna papers announce the marriage of 
Fraulein Stella Hohenfels, of the Burgtheater, to Prince 
Rudolph Liechtenstein, while others question the truth of 
the announcement. Meanwhile, the young actress’s name 
continues to figure in the playbills. 


Nor long ago, Mr. Robertson, the son of the late Mr. 
T. W. Robertson, denied in print that Mr. Sothern had 
written the love scene in Home. Mr. Sothern writes from 
New York :—‘‘ Mr. Robertson was by no means satisfied 
with his own version of Home, and, both personally 
and by letter, he asked me to improve it as best I could. 
His letter isamongst my papers in London. In compliance 
with his wish I did mend the piece, and it happens that I 
did write the love scene (with the exception of a very few 
lines) in the second act. The love scene in Mr. Tom 
Robertson’s original MS, is extremely unlike the scene 
that I play and have played for many years, and I will 
here state that this scene has been commended with especial 
emphasis wherever Home has been acted. I will add that 
it was not unusual for Mr. Robertson to fall short of his 
own ideal in his work. His play of David Garrick—as 
Mr. Buckstone will remember—was literally unsuitable for 
representation until he and I wrote a considerable part of 
it.” 

THE contemplated performance of Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell by the students of the Vienna University has encoun- 
tered an unexpected difficulty, the authorities of the 
University having objected to it. The grounds of this 
objection are not stated, and the students have had a 
stormy meeting on the subject. 

Mr. IRvING was recently entertained at dinner in the City 
Club, Edinburgh, Bailie Muirhead in the chair, and Mr. Ed- 





monstone, publisher, croupier. In replying to the toast of 
his health, Mr. Irving said that he did his work as honestly 
as he could, and he trusted to the unbiassed opinion of the 
public. He never read newspapers, as, on the one hand, 
they might make him vain, and on the other miserable. 
At the same time, some kind friend was sure to tell him 
what was in them. Some of the journalists who under- 
took the duties of a dramatic critic knew nothing about the 
art ; indeed, the dramatic critic required a special training. 
It was singularly pleasing to him to think that in Edin- 
burgh, where he had passed three years of his apprentice- 
ship as an actor, he got the first encouragement he ever 
received. 


At St. George’s Hall Mr. Gilbert A’Becket will produce 
a new piece—Once in a Century. This is good news. 


A motion is to be brought forward in the Prussian 
Parliament proposing the abolition of the Dramatic Censor- 
ship as exercised by the police touching political reflections. 
The police order in question, the Hxaminer points out, 
dates from 1851—thus after the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution—and is held to be illegal. In 1848, the inter- 
ference of the police in the matter of dramatic censure was 
considerable. Thus, the celebrated Nestroy, when playing 
in Lumpacit Vagabundus, once pretended to find a lively 
specimen of the entomological world in his tatters, and 
exclaimed, “ There’s one of those Black Capuchins,” alluding 
to the manner in which the country was overrun by monks. 
For this “‘ gag” he was sentenced to a day’s imprisonment. 
At his next appearance he went through the same panto- 
mime, paused a moment, and then said, in a tragic tone, 
amidst breathless silence, “'There’s another like the day 
before yesterday !” 

Towarps the end of the present month, a new comedy, 
by the author of Les Effrontées, will be produced at the 
Comédie Francaise. The hero of the piece, abandoned 
since his infancy by his father, has been brought up by his 
mother. He rises in the social scale ; his father descends. 
In one scene they meet by accident, and much effect, it is 
believed, will be created in the performance by the contest 
in the son’s mind between filial magnanimity and the desire 
to avenge the wrongs his mother has suffered. The name 
of the piece is not yet determined upon. 


Mome. Pautine Lucca, who has been travelling in 
Switzerland, has taken up her residence in Vienna. 


Tue Lord Chamberlain has licensed the Pink Dominos 
and works of a similar nature, but will not allow Miss 
Farren to sing “It’s nice,” in Little Doctor Faust, at the 
Gaiety Theatre, any longer. His lordship, however, is not 
always in the wrong, for he has refused to allow Bébé to be 
played in its present form. 


Tue Cross of a Commander of Charles III. has been 
bestowed on M. Léon Escudier, the manager of the Théatre 
des Italiens. . 


Is it true, as has been stated, that Mr. Planché cannot 
get a piece of his accepted, or even read, at any London 
theatre 1 


Miss NeItson has met with a painful accident at Glas- 
gow. Her right hand was crushed in the door of her 
carriage as she was starting from the theatre to her hotel. 


Mp... CAMILLE Dusots, to whose retirement from the 
stage we recently alluded, is now the wife of the Hon. 
Wyndham Stanhope. 


Now that Mr. Labouchere has taken a theatre he has 
become very sore on the subject of orders. ‘ Cannot 
people understand,” he querulously asks, “that to try to 
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sneak into a theatre without paying is a mean and con- 
temptible form of beggary ?” 


M. Bressant, who retired from the stage in February 
last, has now resigned his post at the Conservatoire through 
failing health, M. Got and M. Delauny have supplied this 
and another such vacancy. 


AccorDING toa contemporary, an indignant actor once 
called upon a certain editor to know what he meant by 
“putting that in the paper?” and was thrown downstairs. 
He went down so fast and so noisily that the editor thought 
he had killed him. Rising to his feet and brushing his 
knees, the son of Thespis cried, “ You shall hear from me 
for this.” “Thank God that I hear from you at all!” 
was the devout reply. 


The Figaro relates a story of an American artist, named 
Green, who has taken the nom de thédtre of “ Signor Verdi,” 
and who is now playing at San Francisco. After retiring 
to bed one morning, at 1 a.m., he was startled by hearing 
fearful groans in the adjoining apartment. There were 
evidently two occupants of the room, one of whom was 
passionately shrieking “Give ;me the gold ; I must have 
the money now!” while the other cried, ‘‘ Monster! would 
you murder me? MHelp! help! help!” The Baldwin 
hotel is supplied with the latest automatic calls, so Signor 
Verdi rushed hastily to the dial, and turned on the signals 
for a ton of coals, a policeman, a doctor, a telegraph boy, 
and a general fire-alarm. In less than half-an-hour a squad 
of officers and the entire fire-brigade were on hand, 
together with four doctorsand a messenger. The men who 
had so terrified the signor proved to be the leading man 
and the heavy villain of the Dashaway Hall Amateur 
Theatrical Society, and they had been rehearsing a last 
* sensational ” act, 


Tue director of the Turkish Theatre Sultanie at Constan- 
tinople, the Zaaminer says, contemplates opening the 
autumn season, with his company, at Pesth. Probably 
one of the pieces will be Ali Baba and the Forty Bashi- 
Bazouks. 


THERE was fun as well as good acting at Chicago during 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s week of Shakspere. “ Will you 
permit me to descend, my friends?” said Mare Antony. 
Just then he stepped inadvertently on the frail canvas- 
covered framework representing the marble platform at 
the head of the steps, and down came the whole concern, Mare 
Antony and all. Julius Cesar, who had been dead several 
hours, and was lying stiff and cold on a bier at the foot of 
the steps, threw up an arm in terror when the platform 
cracked, and kicked around as the stuff tumbled about his 
ears. “If you have tears,” continued Mare Antony, “ pre- 
pare to shed them now,” and they were shed liberally by 
the audience in the convulsive laughter that followed. On 
another night, Mr. James O’Neil, the actor, who, in a law- 
suit, is claimed by two women as a husband, had to say in 
the play, “I have a wife.” A titter went round the house ; 
but the following line, “I would she were in heaven!” 
clinched the alluson—the audience roared. 


An excellent title, the Sorcerer! We shall expect what 
Congreve calls “ Magic numbers and persuasive sound.” 

Prop.e should not mix colours, There was an old lady 
in the dress-circle at Her Majesty’s on Thursday in a new 
blue turban and a green old age. 


Wuat was to be expected from Russia at this time of 
the year but “a frost?” 


Mr. GitBert asserts, that in the whole course of his 
dramatic career he has never stolen an idea, Mr. Muskerry 





replies, that he can quite believe it, for Mr. Gilbert, 
during the whole of his life, has never had one in his 
possession. 

Famity Ties.—Apron strings. 


AN advertisement in Zhe Times states that the St. 
James’s Theatre may be purchased. It sadly wants “a 
purchase,” 


Tue author of the article in the Contemporary Review 
on “Fashionable Farces” says that when the late licenser 
died there was considerable competition for his place. A 
“late” licenser cannot die twice, but Mr. Donne has yet to 
die once. 


Puncn thinks that if Zazel should visit Dublin she 
must of necessity go to the “ Gunns’.” : 


Tue schoolmaster is not abroad. Mr. Birchenough is 
acting at the Grecian Theatre. 


The Unfinished Gentleman is to be revived at the Surrey 
Theatre. The {Finished Snob is to be seen every evening 
at the Promenade Conccrts, 


“Tue TatLteR” in the Pictorial World says of Mr. 
Righton: “I have heard him do Mrs. Brown at the Play, 
and I have liked it as well as Mr. Arthur Sketchley 
himself.” Does he mean that he likes Mrs. Brown as well 
as he likes Arthur Sketchley, or that he likes Mrs. Brown 
as well as Arthur Sketchley likes her }—or what on earth 
does he mean ? 


“Tue Saturday Review, in its latest theatrical notice, 
harps upon the words “a ‘striking situation.” The only 
striking situation we know of is a pugilistic potman’s. 


THe naturalist who defined the crab as a fish that 
walks backwards, and was informed by Cuvier that his 
definition was an excellent one, with the exception that the 
crab is not a fish, and does not walk backwards, appears to 
be on the staff of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News. In its answers to correspondents that journal states, 
that Miss Rose Hersee made her début in Italian Opera as 
Amina in La Favorita at Drury Lane on the 4th April, 
1868. With the exception of the following corrections, 
that statement is perfectly true. First, Miss Hersee did 
not make her début on the 4th of April, 1868. Second, 
she did not make her début at Drury Lane. Third, she did 
not make her début in La Favorita. Fourth, she has 
never played in that opera. Fifth, There is no such 
character as Amina in La Favorita. 


Mr. Mapteson’s persistent efforts to obtain the necessary 
funds for the completion of this Opera House on the Embank- 
ment have gained for it the name of “‘ The Beggar’s Opera.” 


Tue King’s Cross Theatre has been re-named the 
Glitter, in reference to which the Shaksperian quotation, 
* All that glisters is not gold,” has already been misquoted 
in four newspapers. 


Ar the Gaiety Theatre they pronounce “Henri” 
“ Onnerry.” 


Lorp Hartineton has been muddling the Scotch people 
about the Patronage Act. What “unremembered Act” is 
this? Is it the inevitable one act that is always played at 
benefits 1 


“ SuperFLuous lags the veteran on the stage.” It is 


said that he will finally retire at Christmas. He never 
tired, so it is difficult to see how he can retire. 


Stolen Kisses may be sweet, but after 130 nights the 
receiver must be as weary as the thief. Besides, that is 
not stolen which is immediately returned. 
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Ir is not true that the contract for the conveyance of 
the Needle from Ferrol to Westminster has been taken by 
the House of Darnley. It might be drawn by a single 
Hare, but that gentleman’s courting days are over. 


In reporting Mr. Barry Sullivan’s oration at Dublin, 
the Freeman says :—‘‘In response to a hearty cheer, the 
popular tragedian raised his hat.” We are glad Mr. 
Sullivan is able to “raise a hat.” May he never have 
occasion to “ send it round !” 


Tue Théatre des Varietés, at Montpellier, was last week 
completely destroyed by fire. The curtain fell upon a 
performance of Le Bossu at one o’clock in the morning. 
Two hours afterwards the building was in flames, and was 
in three hours after that a heap of ashes, The company 
are to have a benefit at the Grand Theatre. 


Tue fourteenth volume of Comédiens et Comediennes, 
issued in Paris last Friday, contains biographies of M. 
Maubant and M. Thiron, of the Comédie Frangaise. 


Mr. Forses Ropertson, the 7Zatler says, is painting a 
portrait of Mr. Phelps as Cardinal Wolsey. 


PLAYGOERS visiting the Westminister Aquarium would 
do well to see the exhibition of war sketches of the 
Illustrated London News, now on view there. 


Miss Jane RicgNnotp is recovering from the effects of 
the accident she met with the week before last. Mr. 
Rosenthal, too, is better. 


Miss Karte Fietp, who a short time ago was unanimously 
elected a member of the “ Dramatic Authors’ Society,” has 
just published her first comedietta, Hxtremes Meet, and a 
second, entitled Quarrelsome Cousins, has been recently 
accepted by Miss Madge Robertson. On November 18th 
she will lecture on Charles Dickens, at St. George’s Hall. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Josern Jerrerson visited the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre on the evening of the 26th ult. to hear 
The Chimes of Normandy. This was Mr. Jefferson’s first 
appearance in public since his return from Europe. 


Just before his death M. Laferritre confided to M. Léon 
Beauvallet the manuscript of a play entitled La Vieillesse 
de Lovelace written by himself, and in which he intended to 
play the principal part. 


Mr. Honey is a fortunate man. Not being able to 
obtain his own terms, he asked for and received a share in 
the profits. The result is that he is in excellent spirits. 


Mr. Epwarp Terry was last week installed as Wor- 
shipful Master of the Asaph Lodge, No. 1,319, at Free- 
mason’s Hall, London. This lodge was founded especially 
for the convenience of members of the dramatic and 
rousical professions, and its membership is almost exclu- 
sively confined to professors of those two branches of art. 


Tue performance that will take place at Drury Lane 
Theatre to-morrow, for the benefit of Mr. Horace Wigan, 
is exceptionally varied and attractive, and a large audience 
may be expected to assemble. Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and Baron Huddleston have asked to be 
put upon the committee. 


Mr. Reece and Mr, Farnie are adapting Les Cloches de 
Corneville for the Folly Theatre. 


M. DvuqQuesNneL has just accepted a one-act comedy in 
prose, by M. Henry Greéville, and entitled Les Cloches 
Cassées. Malle. Lody and M. Porel will head the cast. 


On Monday MM. Lemonnier and Rosale read to the 


company at the Porte St. Martin a piece of the “revue” 





class, entitled On fait ce qu’on peut. M. Planquette is to 
write music for it. 


Sienor GHILBERTI, the young English basso profondo, 
who, last year, made a successful début at the Royal Italian 
Opera as Sarastro, in Mozart’s Flauto Magico, has signed an 
engagement with Mr. Mapleson, and will make his first 
appearance at Her Majesty’s Opera on Friday next. 


Mapame Marie Roze (now Mrs. Henry Mapleson) will 
leave England for America on the 20th of December, by 
the White Star line steamer, from Liverpool, and will make 
her first appearance at New York, January 7th, as Leonora, 
in La Favorita. 








LORD HERTFORD’S COMMONPLACE. 





T is, perhaps, scarcely to be hoped that the mani- 
festoes of the Marquis of Hertford concerning the 
morals of the stage should be received with the 
respect which that worthy nobleman’s high office might 
@ priori grounds be expected to inspire. Periodical 
outbursts of the virtue which can be officially supplied 
on demand can never be very impressive, especially 
when this virtue is on the face of it purely perfunctory. 
The orders made by a public functionary, who knows 
that he will be laughingly disobeyed, could go for very 
little, even if they were thoroughly desirable and 
judicious. They go for still less when they are im- 
practicable, and are merely made in a hypocritical 
deference to the supposed drift of religious opinion. 
When, therefore, the Lord Chamberlain tries to give, 
by means of a general order, effect to the vague rules 
concerning theatrical morality laid down at the 
Croydon Church Congress, the direct result upon the 
dramatic performances of the day is not likely to be 
very striking. The clergymen, who at the ecclesiastical 
palaver tried to get up a cheap sensation by dis- 
cussing the theatres and their doings, must, we should 
think, have felt considerable surprise at finding their 
stale common-places able to inspire action on the part 
of the licensing authorities. They must wonder that 
their vague comments upon the ethics of the stage, 
their platitudes about its power for good and its power 
for evil, and their confused aspirations, some for the 
improvement, and others for the annihilation of the 
theatre, should have presented the subject in a new 
light to the public official, whose duty it is to treat the 
matter exhaustively. What was the new view of the 
playhouse and its possibilities, which was opened up at 
Croydon, and wherein were the clergy able to instruct 
the Chamberlain? It was natural enough that they 
should talk as they did if this favourite subject came 
under discussion. They are well-nigh bound by their 
profession to hold that the proper aim of art is morality, 
and they coyld not fail to note that this aim is often 
left out of sight in the art of the stage. But it was 
surely not natural that their conventional remonstrances 
should have any weight with those in authority, or 
should be listened to as though they were utterances 
of intrinsic value. Lord Hertford, however, promptly 
seized the occasion to add to his seasonable warning 
about stall-chairs and fires, to give a comprehensive 
order that “no profanity or impropriety of language, 
no indecency of dress, dance, or gesture, are to be per- 
mitted on the stage; and the addendum has been 
received with general derision. 

That this should be so was inevitable. The attempt 
to make people moral by Act of Parliament generally 
ends in ridiculous fiasco ; and when the effort is of the 
wholesale order its absurdity becomes still more strik- 
ing. Profanity of language and indecency of dress are 
presumably punishable by law, if they occur upon the 
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stage, just as they would be if they occurred anywhere 
else ; but it is not likely that their occurrence will be 
checked by his lordship’s simple-minded prohibition. 
In the long run they could only be stopped by the all- 
powerful agency of public opinion. The public provides 
its own standard in these matters, and it is worse than 
useless to expect that the Lord Chamberlain can measure 
out theatrical morality as he measures out ballet-girls’ 
skirts. If we assume, for the sake of argument, that 
Lord Hertford is not making an onslaught upon nine- 
pins of his own setting up, and that profanelanguage and 
improper dress are really presented upon the stage of to- 
day, then can we only regret that he, with his arbitrary 
powers, has not proved capable of suppressing these 
vicious elements of the performance. No one ever 
imagined that these things would be “ permitted ; ” and 
it is simply disgraceful that the Lord Chamberlain’s 
autocratic rule—a rule from which there is no appeal— 
has not been wielded to better purpose. Wherever the 
Lord Chamberlain or his accredited agents observe im- 
propriety, whatever that may be, and indecency and 
profanity, they can, if they are so minded, proceed in 
the most summary manner to vindicate the principles 
of theatrical purity; and they will find themselves 
backed up by that preponderating majority of the public 
which determines the contemporary standard of pro- 
priety. Thus, as a matter of fact, his lordship’s per- 
emptory prohibition is quite a work of supererogation, 
except in so far as it reminds heedless managers of his 
existence. 

It is, of course, possible that Lord Hertford means 
to indicate his intention of framing a new standard of 
propriety, by which the proceedings of the stage are 
to be regulated. In this case it is certainly a pity that 
he was not more explicit. While he was about it, he 
might have told us where profanity begins, providing a 
graduated scale of the emphatic expressions which are 
allowed to pass. So, too, it would have been useful to 
know what is the “ propriety” present in the Pink 
Dominos, and absent from a score of French plays 
of another order, which are always tabooed here ; whilst 
any definition of decent stage-dancing would have been 
peculiarly acceptable, especially if it had been accom- 
panied by illustrations. On these and kindred points 
the Chamberlain may intend to consult the Church 
Congress; and he may be striving to make the morals 
of the stage better than those of the society at large, 
for whose delectation it is intended. Here failure may 
certainly be predicted for him, inasmuch as he will be 
trying to reach the effect without the aid of the cause, 
to make theatrical managers guide their doings by a 
code of rules not accepted by their patrons. 

Most likely, however, his announcement concerning 
indecency and profanity originates merely in the desire 
suggested by the vulgar advice of the street-boy, who a 
short time back was always recommending everybody he 
met to “Wire in and keep your name up.” Lord 
Hertford is assuredly “ wiring in,” and it may fairly be 
presumed that one, at least, of his objects is to keep up 
whatever name he and his office possess. From this 
point of view, his latest utterance is harmless enough, 
except in so far as it may be calculated to diminish 
public faith in the censorship by exposing it to ridicule. 
If the Lord Chamberlain felt that he really must say 
something more than could be said about the blocking- 
up of the gangways, he might have done worse than 
range himself on the side of decency and propriety. It 
is impossible to avoid laughing at him, but there need 
be no bitterness in the ridicule. 

In insisting, however, upon the fact that the stage is 
primarily intended to amuse and not to instruct—and 
the protest is an obvious answer to the Croydon 
moralists—we must not leave out of sight the fact that 
the stage may and should provide concurrent amuse- 
ment and instruction. It is, no doubt, true that we go 
to the theatre in the first instance to be entertained, 





but it is equally certain that we are often instructed as 
well. We shall hope in a future article to illustrate 
more fully this position, and to show its bearing upon 
the attitude of those who, in asking for a Utopian 
stage, lose sight of a stage which they do not recognise 
at its full moral value. 








THE ORIGINALITY OF HESTER GRAY. 


+ 


R. REECE and Mr. Farnie have thought fit to 
instruct Messrs. Lewis and Lewis to bring an 
action against this paper for libel. Between two and 
three weeks ago, it may be remembered, a piece called 
Hester Gray was produced in their name at a Manchester 
theatre, and a few days afterwards the Manchester 
Guardian published a paragraph to the effect that 
in more than one respect the play was similar to one 
performed at the Marylebone Theatre twenty years ago. 
Now, it seems to us that when two dramatic authors of 
any distinction are charged by a journal of high charac- 
ter with a “glaring literary offence,” as was the case 
here, it becomes necessary, in the interests of both the 
class to which they belong and of the playgoing public 
in general, to have the charge fully and openly investi- 
gated. In our last issue, therefore, we quoted the 
Manchester Guardian paragraph, studiously refraining, 
however, from expressing an opinion on the subject, and 
intimating our readiness to give equal publicity to any 
explanations which might be offered. We were actu- 
ated by no animus against Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie, 
who, indeed, are almost entirely unknown to us. Never- 
theless, as has been said, those gentlemen have thought 
fit to instruct Messrs. Lewis to take proceedings against 
us for libel, on what grounds it is somewhat difficult to 
conceive. The public may rest assured that we shall 
not seek in any way to evade our responsibilities in the 
matter, and shall defend the action to the last. 
The following letter, bearing the signature ‘“ Robert 
Reece,” has been published :— 


A statement having appeared in the Manchester Guardian to 
the effect that the above drama ig merely an old play (Ruth 
Oakley) written up» will you permit me, for myself and my 
collaborateur, Mr. H. B. Farnie, to explain and assert-—First— 
That neither of us has ever seen or heard Ruth Oakley. Second 
—That our version, Hester Gray, is directly founded on La Men- 
diante, produced in Paris in 1852. Third—That I wrote entirely 
new dialogue to a scenario supplied to me by Mr. Farnie, who 
merely laid the scene in England, and derived his material from the 
French play alone. Fourth—That the suppression of our indebt- 
edness to La Mendiante was no part of our wish or understanding. 
Miss Wallis was perfectly aware that Hester Gray was a version 
of the French melodrama, and six months ago approved of 
the situations of the piece, and commissioned it to be written. 
Fifth—That a printed book of Hester Gray is at the service of the 
Manchester Guardian, to make the comparison which should have, 
at least, preceded the reckless assertions of the critic of that paper. 
Sixth—That all notes on the piece Hester Gray, the scenario, and 
book, are lodged in Messrs. Lewis & Lewis’s hands, and will be 
used, in due course, not only to establish a complete refutation of 
the malicious charges made, but to punish their author, or repre- 
sentative. It is very probable that, since there are strong lines of 
resemblance between the incidents and situations of Ruth Oakley 
and Hester Gray, the former play was itself founded on La 
Mendiante; but I again assert that I wrote every word of four 
acts (Mr. Farnie wrote the prologue) in my own dialogue, 
and without reference to any other source whatever than 
the scenario, which I have said is open to inspection, and 
will infallibly show that its constructor was indebted to 
the French melodrama, and not to Ruth Oakley. I may 
add that, as amember of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, T should 
be liable to heavy penalties for using either the “ business” 
or dialogue of Ruth Oakley; but I am at liberty to write a new 
version of La Mendiante quite as much as Mr. Gilbert to call Ais 
version of Le Chapeau ce ‘Paille d'Italie 2 Wedding March, though 
such a play as The Leghorn Bonnet was in existence. I find 
that yet another English version of La Mendiante, by Mr. 
E. Manuel, and entitled -Expiation, was produced at the 
Britannia Theatre on the 5th June last year. The scene 
in this case was, I believe, laid in Germany, and many of 
the French names retained. The charge of the critic of the 
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Manchester Guardian is at once cruelly insulting and libellously 
untrue. ‘To show that the only loss sustained in the matter is on 
our side, I may add that no payment of any kind has been made 
to us; we were to have accepted a nightly fee, as we were willing 
to let the piece rest upon its merits or otherwise. 

In all probability we shall deem it necessary, on a 
future occasion, to offer some remarks on this letter. 
Meanwhile, on the assumption that it is genuine, we 
may ask why Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie did not at 
the outset acknowledge this “indebtedness” to La 
Mendiante, and why they described Hester Gray as 
“new,” and “ written expressly for Miss Wallis” ? 








CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 





V.—PATHOS. 
OO many of these articles have ended with caret. 
Elan, Abandon, Verve, are at least no character- 
istics of English acting. We are now relieved to find 
ourselves about to discuss a quality less rare. For there 
is pathos in the national temperament, although much 
display of it is somewhat sternly prohibited. Our 
audiences are as easily moved to tears as to laughter. 
Of late, those who judge for them have chosen to sup- 
pose that they prefer to laugh, and this assumption is 
probably correct. But whether the public would volun- 
tarily choose the anything but “ exquisite fooling ” sup- 
plied to provoke amusement, instead of natural efforts 
making the “ judicious grieve ” a little less bitterly, is 
very doubtful. The emotion which originates both tears 
and laughter may perhaps be more readily and artifi- 
cially excited to cause the one than the other. Nor 
is the feeling which tends to tears so disliked 
and despised as men, with suspicious vehemence, 
declare. Pathos in real life pains because of the pain 
of which it is evidence. Pathos on the stage causes no 
actual distress in the spectator, who can, by a moment’s 
thought, assure himself of the absence of veritable 
originating anguish, and thenceforth is influenced, if 
influenced at all, by a feeling of sadness— 
That is not akin to pain, 
But resembles sorrow only 
As the mists resemble rain. 
To win the sympathy of an audience, to persuade them 
either to weep or to laugh compassionately, means—for 
an actor or a play—success. Grant this, and we are 
left in wonder why frequent use is not made of the simple 
histrionic expedients by which pathos can so easily be 
demonstrated. A gesture, a tone, a pause, a sob, a 
sigh, will often suffice to awaken susceptibilities and 
to create a more than transient interest. These 
devices are not monopolised by genius. Every actor 
is free to use them. Many are naturally competent to 
do so with facility. We shall not travel beyond the 
range of examples to which we have limited ourselves 
if we refer to Robson as the most pathetic actor this 
generation has seen. Curiously enough, the same 
peculiarities that enabled him, as the Wandering 
Minstrel, to make everybody cry unreservedly, although 
More merry tears, 
The passion of loud laughter never shed, 

operated to moisten the eyes of those who, but some 
minutes afterwards, watched with very different feelings 
the representation of the Porter’s Knot. Robson’s power 
of pathos chiefly lay in his broken voice, a kind of 
elision and liquefaction of words suggesting tearfulness. 
But the effect of the tremulous language was no little 
aided by manner. Who can forget him as, slightly 
tottering under the weight of his barrow, and the extra 
weight ofthe years passed since last he wheeled it, the old 
porter entered, cheerily trying to whistle, and showing 
by venerable sturdiness his brave defiance of the fate 
that had sent him back to labour? Before he even 
spoke, the pathos of the situation was fully suggested 
by a little careful by-play. 


( 





Mr. Irving, too, is a master of pathos, as his 
Charles I. and Leserques will show. Our only 
tragédienne can be deeply pathetic if given children 
to convulsively clasp. But whether emotion excited 
by her maternal scenes is mainly attributable to the 
situation itself, the children, or the mother, it would be 
hard to ascertain. The credit of the pathos of Mary 
Warner belonged, however, to her alone. A delicately 
pathetic movement was that of Miss Lydia Foote in 
Ours, when, singing to her lover, on the eve of his 
departure to the war, the delicious little song that rings 
through the piece, her voice would fail, broken by a rising 
sob that no turning aside could conceal. A few years 
elapsed before her girl-friend of the play had a chance 
of showing that a spirit of badinage was not her sole 
gift, but the white-haired heroine in Sweethearts was 
a character full of tender sentiment, although her later 
réle, of the wife in the Cosy Couple, lacked the pathos 
real old age had given to gentle Madame Nathalie, 
who made the same part so charming in Le Village, 
the original version of the same play. 

A voice of full, rich tones is, of course, more capable 
of pathetic expression than those of a higher compass. 
The regretfulness suggested by the deep and musical 
utterances of Miss Rose Leclercq, as Liz, in That Lass 
o Lowrie’s, is particularly impressive. What melan- 
choly thoughts were not inspired by her sad _ reflec- 
tion on her lowly condition, contrasted with the 
brighter life of the happier born— The flowers 
friends wi’ the coals! Na, na, that canna be.” 
The fatherly soothing of the old German in a con- 
temporaneous play likewise deserves a passing word 
of approval. But quite the most affecting repre- 
sentation late years have seen was that of “Jo.” To 
Dickens, of course, due share of the success of the réle 
must be ascribed. But the weatherworn accents, the 
fatal cough, the involuntary shiver of the wretched 
sweeper, no novel could have taught to Miss Jenny 
Lee, the able actress who took him from the streets 
to the stage. 

What was the result of her careful, intelligent, 
distressing realisation of the character? That the 
people of London, surely not eager for the sight 
of human misery—a sight gratuitously afforded to 
them at well-nigh every turn in their daily walks— 
nor influenced by any mere fashion to be “as sad as 
night,” thronged the theatre, where handkerchiefs 
were so much needed, and showed by an emotion no 
hypocritical stolidity of features could hide, an apprecia- 
tion of pathos which theatrical managers surely failed 
to notice. 








PROPOSED DRAMATIC REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


1904+ 


N attempt is being made to establish a Dramatic 

Reform Association and Literary Society. The 

scope of the proposed organisation is stated in a circular 

issued by Mr. J. Stuart Bogg, the hon. sec., who 
writes :— 


It must be evident that efforts in the direction of dramatic 
reform, to attain any degree of success, require the active and 
friendly co-operation both of members of the profession and of 
the general public. For the talents of dramatic authors and 
actors, and the taste of the public, confessedly act and re-act on 
each other; hence, pieces are only too often produced, in which 
the true aim of dramatic art is ignored, and success worthy of 
the name rendered impossible to the young actor, whose incentive 
to a careful study of his profession is thus removed. That the 
drama is not worthily represented by many of the pieces at present 
attracting priority of attention admits of no doubt. The reason 
usually assigned is that “the legitimate drama does not pay.” 
It is not, however, the mere production of the legitimate 
drama that—as some attempt to show—entails pecuniary loss on 
managers, but its illustration by spectacular effects, which are 
often introduced without due relation to the plot. These— 
needlessly multiplied and made of more importance than the 
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text and acting of the play—cut down profits to a minimum. 
That a far higher standard of taste in relation to the drama is 
approved by many, among all classes of society, it is the province 
ef the Dramatic Reform Association to declare and prove. No 
direct attempt to subsidise the theatre will be made until the 
Association is ayes established. If the support which is 
anticipated from the leading advocates and friends of dramatic 
reform be accorded to this movement, efforts in that direction may 
be initiated with more confidence in their final success. Meantime, 
the Association will endeavour, by the patronage and influence of 
its members, to support managers in their efforts to discard plays 
and accessories of questionable tendency, and substitute others 
not open to such objection. By means of a literary society, 
connected with the Association, advantageous opportunities 
for the study of the higher branches of dramatic literature 
with be offered to its members. Monthly circulars will 
be issued to the members, conveying information as to forth- 
coming plays approved by the committee of taste, who—in their 
decision—will be influenced mainly by the question of tendency. 
If a play offend under this head, it will not receive the sanction 
of the committee, whatever may be its merit in other respects. 
But, as — may legitimately visit the theatre with the sole 
object of being amused, farces, burlesques, &c., will not meet 
with woes te unless they transgress in the matter of tendency. 
The most liberal view, consistent with the object of the Association, 
will be taken, as this will contribute to success more than a too 
rigid application to the prescribed test. 


We further learn that a preliminary circular and a 
letter, inviting an expression of opinion as to the 
advantage of such a movement, have been privately 
issued to some of the more distinguished dramatic 
authors, managers, and actors, as well as to others who 


have expressed or shown interest in the subject of stage 
reform. 





NARCISO SERRA. 


NE of the brightest, most genial, and witty of modern Spanish 
dramatists has just died. “The recurrent craving fot 
novelty, which is the leading characteristic of the Aabitué of the 
Madrid theatre, finds bread,” writes a correspondent of the 
Atheneum, “ for many dramatists whose plays are written, acted, 
and forgotten in a week. Here and there a work survives, and is 
occasionally performed during a season, but ‘runs’ in the sense 
understood on the English stage are unknown on the Spanish. 
The Madrilefio is content to study his politics through the journal 
of his own colour, and accepts facts as stated therein. The café 
is for discussion more than study, and the stage for amusement 
more than instruction. Narciso Serra has been for many years 
before the Madrid public. A cavalry officer originally, his 
military life, from his own admission, was of the same ‘ devil-me- 
care’ character as that of many other ‘army men.’ Wounded 
severely at the battle of Vicdlvaro, he retired from the 
service. The Castilian idiom in skilful hands lends itself to 
rhyme in the most facile manner, and Serra, at ten years 
of age, was an adept at improvisation. An attack of 
paralysis had for the last sixteen} years of his life deprived 
him entirely of the power of locomotion. Still, under this severe 
trial his spirit never flagged, his wit never dulled. To his last 
hour he was the idol of a large circle of friends connected with 
the press and the stage ; his bright, genial manners, and his severe 
visitation, secured him kindness and consideration everywhere, 
He was wont to observe laughingly to his friends that his apart- 
ments contained a little of many good things, but the least of all 
good things—money. He was joker-in-chief to many comic 
periodicals, but his claim to fame rests upon his dramatic and 
lyrical work. When Breton de los Herreros ceased to write, for 
the stage, Serra arose to fill the gap. His first hit was Don 
Tomds, which proved a decided success, and is, to use the phrase 
of a Madrid journalist, ‘a jewel of the modern stage.’ 

“Tt is said that, meeting a friend one day, he begged of him to 
accompany him to breakfast, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘I have the third act 
of a comedy to write before evening, and want some one to talk to 
while I work.’ Thus, while breakfasting and conversing with his 
friend, the third and “most telling act of Don Tomds was written, 
and, exactly as written, rehearsed and acted. A volume of poetry, 
‘a collection of smiles and tears, thrown off while heavily borne 
down by disease, indicate mental strength under suffering, and the 
exquisite sensibility of! the man. Serra printed, in addition to a 
volume of lyrics and one of legends, no less than twenty-five 
comedies, and, in ‘collaboration’ with others, half-a-dozen 





comedies, as well as numerous Zarzuelas. All literary and 
dramatic Madrid, in spite of downpouring rain, followed his 
remains to the cemetery.” 





PROVINCIAL CRITICISM. 


HE following is from the Lincoln Daily News:—The Drama 
at the Masonic Hall.—There was a grand fashionable 
house last evening, to witness, for the first time in Lincoln, the 
drama of Apple Blossoms, by James Albery, author of Two Roses 
and Forgiven. Mr. H. M. Pitt, who played.the character of Tom 
Penryn in a forcible manner, bring out his shining talents to a 
degree of the grandeur for poor Tom, whose heart was captivated 
by the bewitching smile of a lovely daughter of an old salt, was 
completely entranced under the blossoms of an apple-tree, under 
whose shade was an earthly Paradise to Tom, for Jenny Prout 
(Miss Kate Lawler) had almost won the heart ef Tom at a glance, 
a reciprocity of sentiment beaming from the beauteous eyes of the 
lovers. The anecdote of the apple blossoms was told by Jenny in 
a such telling manner, that she conquered, and Tom said he would 
pluck a blossom and stand by the fate of it, as her parents had 
done. Things changed as life passed on, and Tom’s father, 
Captain Penryn (Mr. John Burton), threatened to disinherit him 
unless he quitted his intentions; but poor Tom, almost broken- 
hearted at the gloomy fate, was still firm, and repaired 
to sea, leaving all to that Power which guides our will 
and rules our fate. The Captain ultimately yields to a. pro- 
mise made to Jenny, and on Tom’s return two hearts are 
made to beat as one. Act. 2—Interior of the Inn (in winter). 
This was an excellent scene ; the tales of life in this picture were, 
indeed, told in a homely humour—the Captain’s loss, the sale: of 
his home, and it was here that the promise was obtained by 
Jenny, which at last cleared up the chasm between the Captain 
and Tom. We must here say that Miss Kate Lawler played her 
character fine, and was received with a warm ovation. Mr. 
H. Hamilton as The Great Bags acted well, bringing down roars 
of applause in the garden scene between Mrs. Page (Mrs. G. 
Cannige), and Mr. Temple (Mr. Geo. Cannige, a glorious card). 
Act 3—The Apple Orchard (Autumn). Mr. Richard Cowell 
played the character of Bob Prout (the father of Jenny), re- 
markably well, making a fine salt. The blossoms had disap- 
peared, and Handsome Bill (Mr. Edward Fowler), kind to a fault 
climbed the tree, and threw the fruit into the lap of Jenny, when 
Tom made a sudden surprise—returning in time to catch the fruit 
which he once saw blossoming as a rose. The return meeting of 
the lovers culminated into one of joy, the sight of which brought 
cheering thoughts to all the throng assembled to greet the true 
lovers in the drama of Apple !—To-night, Married Life. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


aes 
PHILIP MASSINGER. 

A suggestion from an honest art lover, as is Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, should always command respect ; but when I find him 
hinting that the Salisbury folks should give a yearly per- 
formance of one of Massinger’s plays, as an act of grace to 
the memory of that Salisbury-born dramatist, I begin to think 
that Mr. Clarke is proving to demonstration that he is not 
conversant with the town in a physical sense, to say nothing 
of the prejudices of its inhabitants. 

In the first place, where would such a performance be given ? 
The pretty little theatre of which, for many years, Salisbury 
boasted, and at which many of our best actors “strutted and 
fretted” some fifty years ago, has been metamorphosed, and is 
now, I believe, used as a Young Men’s Literary Institute. 

Then, Salisbury, like many other cathedral towns, is a city 
tyrannised over, in a social sense, by the clergy, who dictate terms 
to the laity, who in turn, by aping the manners of their supposed 
betters, are continually at loggerheads with one another. Any 
project started in Salisbury and not having the support of the 
Church party would most probably die of inanition, for the laity 
would consider it infra dig. to assist in any cause not espoused by 
the Church. Mr. Clarke’s intention is good, but his scheme is 


impracticable. : 
7 W. H. Combes. 
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Btls of the lap. 


YHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 7.45 
AMY ROBSART. 

Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. 
Edgar, A. Glover, F. Hughes, H. 
Vaughan, &c.; Mesdames L. Willes, E. 
Stuart, H. Coveney, &c. 

To conclude with 


THE CONSCRIPTION. 


HEATRE- ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
BY THE SEA. 





Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
™M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 





ROxYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THE DEAL BOATMAN, 
At 8.15, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, J. B. Howard, L. 
Lablache, J. G. Shore, H. Russell, Edward 
George, J. Johnstone, G. Weston, and 
H. Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billing- 
ton, Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, 
Stembridge, E. Phillips, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7, 
MARCH HARE HUNT. 


At 8, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 

Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Clifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Bellew, &c. 

Concluding with 
JUST MY LUCK. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
THE COLORADO BEETLE. 
At 7.45, 

Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 
GUINEA GOLD; or, Lights and Shadows 
of London Life. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, F'. Leslie, Illington, &e. 

To conclude with 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 











OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7, 
TIMOTHY TO THE RESCUE. 
At 7.45, 
FAMILY TIES. 


Messrs. H. Wigan, H. Cox, Grahame; 
Mesdames M. Holme, L. Venne, Foster, &c. 


CHAMPAGNE: a Question of Phiz. 


Messrs. Marius, Cox ; Mesdames Clermont, 
Venne, Marie de Grey. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLiinasHEAD. 
At 7.15, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
At 8.15 
A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, — Barnes ;_ Miss 
&e. 








FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry Nevitxr, Sole Lessee. 


At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
At 8.30, 
THE MOONSTONE. 
By Wilkie Collins. 

Messrs. T. Swinbourne, C. Harcourt, 
R. Pateman, W. J. Hill, Warren, Forbes 
Robertson, Henry Neville; Mesdames 
Gerard, Beaumont, Macmahon and Bella 
Pateman, 








GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
£200 A-YEAR, 
At 7.45, 
STOLEN KISSES. 


At 9.45, 
ISAAC OF YORK. 

Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
A. H. Warren, C. Collette, D’Arley, 
and E. Righton; Mesdames C. Loseby, 
C. Lewis, Contin, Compton, I. Clifton, 
Rachel Sanger, and Emma Ritta. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Richarp Dovauass. 


’ 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Butler, Rennell, Weir; Mes- 
dames Kate Neville, Montgomery, Rayner. 

Conclude with 


FAMILY JARS. 
RITERION THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. AtEex. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 


At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Milton. 








QR tscellaneous, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 
Four Years Chief Costumier to the Roya 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management 
Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 


beth,” “Othello,” ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. . 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 


Conducted by Emrty Farrurctt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 

117 PRAED STREET, W. 
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Gard Basket, 


Iss NEILSON’S 
PROVINCIAL TOUR. 
GLASGOW, GAIETY THEATRE, 
Six nights from Nov. 12th. 
DUBLIN, GAIETY THEATRE, 


Nov. 19th. 
MANCHESTER, PRINCE'S THEATRE 
(return visit), Dec. 3rd. 
BIRMINGHAM, THEATRE ROYAL 
(return visit), Dec. 10th. 

Miss Nerison is accompanied by 
Mr. H. B. Conway. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Jan. 26th, 1878, as Vioxa in Twelfth Night. 

Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS MARIE DE_ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, Dec. 4th, 
as Lapy Linney, in “Blow for Blow” 
(by kind permission of Mrs. Swanborough). 
Address as above, or Mr. BLacKMORE. 


i. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. JI. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


Se te a sk ee 


Communications to be addressed 




















GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
. London. 
R. CRESWICK, 


during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be oddieanse to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 











M®: EDWARD TERRY. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

M ‘ Bde Be 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
M BR. FARJEON 
IN AMERICA. 

During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Farzgxron, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York. 








A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, = given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale ; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on sppucetion to the Court, 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





Books, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Se. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


«* The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


es 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
“* Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them, 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”’—Era, 
‘*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 

CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 


**A more interesting and amusing record can, 


‘indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 


** We must take leave of an interesting book with 
the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vyo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 


All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by Cuartes Hrinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations, 

‘*Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studyi iving, as many of them d 
reliable illustrations of en 8 tod te of 


different times in our socialhistory.”’—Public Opinion, 
“Is a most readable volume,"—Daily Telegraph. 








MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


i ie consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
pees of a bust in the Vestibule of 

rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and toleavethe form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 
8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 
J. Boosgy, JoHN Murpuxy, 
J. B. BucksTonE, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Brron, Lorp ALFRED Pacer, 
F. B. Cuairerton, |J. R. Puancué, 
J. 8. CLaRKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 
J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 
C. L. GRuUNEISEN, Barry SuLLIVAN, 
Joun Hare, Artn’R SWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick HawKins,| THomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toorz, 
Davip JaMEs, Goprrry TuRNER, 
A. B. KEtty, Epmunp Yates, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mrs. Arcedeckne. 
8. B. Bancroft, Bag........ccccccccssserccessecccccece 
B. BG. Blanchard, Baq........scoseccccccccecessscccece 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. . 
Lionel Brough ......... 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq 
H. J. Byron, Esq. ... 
F. B. Chatterton, Esq.. 
J. 8. Clarke, ae Soncaes 
Geo. Coleman, Esq... 

J. W. Davison, Esq. 
D. Davison, Esq....... 
Wm. Elgood, Esq. ... 
8. French, Esq. ...... 
W.S. Gilbert, Esq... 
C. L, Gruneisen, Esq, 
John Hare, Esq. ...... 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq.... 
Henry Seving, Meds ....2.02...0.5scclcccecectccvsseaes 
Messrs. James & Thorne 
AB Kelty? Bog 
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Honorary Treasurer— 
Witt1am Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marswatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W- 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 


member of the Committee. 
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| The New Weekly Paper. |. eee | _ The New Weekly Paper. BR 
Ask for a Copy. Ask for a Copy. 
— No. 1 was published November 2, 1877. _- = . Ae by nen Rm. 
’ » an . 
. Every Saturday, One Penny, _— RIEF. Price One Penny Weekly. |; on 
Yearly, Post-free 6s. 6d, ** An abstract and brief Chronicle of the time.””—Shakspere. 





Under the above title is published, every Saturday, at the price of One Penny, a popular summary of the sayings and doings of the current week, as 
recorded in the public Press, 

“BRIEF” is at once a short record of noteworthy events, a compendium of the manifold wit and wisdom of the entire Press, and a useful, handy 
es of facts, dates, and opinions, ready fur future easy reference. 

‘“*BRIEF” aims to be a journal alike for the busy and the idle: for him who has not time for much reading, and for him who has not inclination to 
read much; so that, without the labour of turning to one publication after another of the periodical Press, the reader of but slender leisure may, almost at a 
glance, keep himself abreast of all passing events, and fairly informed on all the questions of the day. 

“‘BRIEF” is a necessary outcome of our very busy age. Brevity in speech and writing has become a necessity rather than a luxury. Multum in parvo is 
everywhere the order of the day ; condensation and compression meet us on all sides. And as in the material world, so in our literature. The hydraulic press is 
applied to the Press. Packing, not padding, is sought. It is the age of glances and glimpses; of terse phrases; of the news of the day ‘‘in a word;” of onl 

—<— with even the best authors; of French in four lessons, and all things in Manuals. Letters have dwindled down to Notes and Memos, to Postcards 
and Telegrams. 

“BRIEF,” presenting the Press compressed—concentrated essence of Press in fact—giving a bird's-eye view of the contents of many Journals; marshalling 
together the different opinions of various Leaders of National Thought; impartially representing all Parties and Schools of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 
must appeal to a very large number of readers, and, while indispensable to many, prove acceptable to all. “ Brizr” will be thoroughly well printed on good paper. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, POST-FREE, 6s. 6d. 


_ The Cream of the Press. _— | _ A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. |: 
| 








For One Penny. For One Penny. 




















RIEF. The best Family Paper. RIEF., RIEF. Gives all Shades of Opinion. RIEF. 
P P 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 
_ The best Paper for the Country, | | _ Everybody’s Paper. | eed 
For One Penny. For One Penny, 
| eee The best Paper for Abroad. | de | _ To be had of all Newsvendors. | oan 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 








For One Penny. 


OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
HOLBORN RESTAURANT 
218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs. 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 
‘A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON, FROM 6 TO 8.30, 3/6. 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 


Just Published. Price 1s., by post ie. 2d. : MR RB. D’ OYLEY C ARTE 
ON, NOT WOOED: A Dr Five Act y 
io ee ome mE) MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
“The story is good, ho enon : ace wage the dialogue displays N OTl C 3 O a R E M OVA ™ 


an amount of literary excellence not in these days demanded in a playwright,” — Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 
Vanity Fair. 


WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.c. | 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


B=. The Best Paper for Travellers. — _ The Cheapest Paper Published. eee 

















Blackwood’s Foreign Classics for English Readers. 
VOLUME SECOND, THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d., containing By ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Y: O ae “fy A y Ee, a alt ° Price 12s. 
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By Colonel E.B. HAMLE Y, C.B. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent-Street, W. 
“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
William Blackwood § Sons, Edinburgh and London. tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 
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